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RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST. 
NO. VI. 

After the sun fish, as regular annual visitants 
of che small rivers and creeks containing salt or 
yackish water,came the crabs in vast abundance 
though for a very different purpose. These sin- 
galarly constructed and interesting beings farn- 
ished ‘me with another excellent subject for ob- 
servation; and, during the period of their visita- 
tion, my skiff was in daily requisition. Floating | 
along with an almost imperceptible motion,a per- | 
gon looking from the shore might have supposed | 
her entirely adrift ; for as I was stretched at full 
length across the seats, in order to bring my sight | 
as close to the water as possible without incon- | 
venience, no one would have observed my pres- | 
ence from a little distance. The crabs belong to | 
a very extensive tribe of beings, which carry their 
skeletons on the outside of their bodies, instead of 
within ; and of necessity the fleshy, muscular, or 
moving power of the body, is placed in a situation | 
the reverse of what occurs io animals of a higher | 
order, which have ‘internal skeletons or selid 
frames to their systema. This peculiarity of the 
crustaceous aainals and various order beings is | 
attended with one apparentinconvenience ; when 
they have grown large enough*to fill their shell 
or skeleton completely, they cannot grow farther 
because the skeleton being external, is incapable 
of enlargement. To obviate this difficulty, the 
Author of Hature has endowed them with the pow 
er of casting off the entire shell,increasing in size 
and forming ——— equally hard and perie¢t,for 
several seasons essively, until the greatest or 
maximum size is attained, when the change or 
sloughing ceases to be necessary,though it is not 
always discontinued on that account. To under- 
go this change with geater ease and security,the 
crabs seek retired and peaceful waters, such as the 
beautiful creek I have been speaking of, whose 
clear, sandy shores are rarely disturbed by waves 
causing more than a pleasing murmur,and where 








shedding of the sort of teridon which is placed | taste of the soft crabs without being willing to 
within the museles. Nevertheless, the Author of| recur to them. As an article of luxury they are 
nature bas adapted them to the accomplishment jsearcely known north of the Chesapeak, though 
ofall this. The disproportionate sized claws un- | there is nothing to prevent them from being use dl 
dergo a peculiar softeningy¥fiich enables the crab | to considerable extent in Philadelphia, especially 
by avery steadily continued, scarcely perceptible | since the openiig of the Chesapeak and Delaware 
effurt, to pull them out of their shells, and the |canal. The summer of 1829 1 had the first soft 
business is completed by the séparation of the! crabs from Paltimere. They arrived at the mar- 


complex parts about the mouth Wnd eyes. The | 
crab now slips out from the slough, settling neat | 
it onthe sand. It is now covered by a soft flex- 
ible skin; and though possessing precisely the same 
form as before, seems incapable of the slightest 


ket'in the aflernoon, were fried according to rule 
and placed in a tin butter kettle, then covered for 
an inch or two with melted lard, and put on board 
the steam boat which left Baltiniore at five o'clock 
the same afternoon. The next morning before 





the number of enemies must,be far less in propor- 
tion than in the bojsterous waters of the Chese- 
peak, their great place of concourse. From the 
first day of their arrival to the latter part of June 
until the time of their departure, which in this 
creek occured towards the first of August,it was 
astonishing to witness the vast multitede which 
flocked towards the head of the stream. 

It is not until they have been for some time in 
the creek, that the moult or sloughing generally 
commences. They may be then observed grad- 
ually coming closer in shore, to where the sand is 
fine, fairly exposed to the sun,and a short distance 
farther out than the lowest water mark, as they 
wust always have at least a depth of three or four 
inches water upon them. 

The individual having selected his place, be- 
comes perfectly quiescent, and no change is ob- 
served during some hours but a sort of swellin 
along the edges of the great upper shell at its Soak 
part. After a time this posterior edge of the shell 
becomes fairly disengaged like the lid of a chest 
and now the more difficult work of withdrawing 
the great claws frem their cases, which every one 
recollects to be vastly larger at their extremities 
and between the joints than the joints themselves. 
A still greater apparent difficulty presents in the 


exertion. Notwithstanding that such is its con-|ten o'clock they were in Philadelphia, aud at one 
dition,while you are gazing on this helpless creat- they were served up at dinner in Germantown. 
ure, it is sinking in the fine loose sand, and iv a} The only difficulty in the way is that of having 
short time is covered up sufficiently to escape the persons to attend to their procuring and trans- 
observation of careless or inexperienced observ- mission, as when cooked direetly after tl ey ar 
ers. Neither can one say how this is effected, rive at market, and forwarded with as little delay 
although it occurs under their immediate ebser-|as above mentioned, there isno danger ¢f their 
vation ; the motions employed to produce the dis- | being the least injured. 

placement of the sand are too slight to be appreci- | At other SCASOlis, when the crabs did nct come 
ated, though it is most probably owing to a grad-! close to the shore, I defived much amusement 
al lateral motion of the body by which the sand | By taking them in the deep water, ‘This is always 
is displaced in the centre beneath, and thus grad- | ensily effected by the aid of proper bait; a leg of 
ually forced up at the sides until it falls over and | chicken, piece of any raw meat, or agalied or a 
covers the crab. Examine him within tw elve | spoiled herring, ted to a twine string of sufficient 
hours, and you will find the skin becoming about! length, and a hand net of conveniens size, is all 
as hard as tine writing paper, producing a simi-| that is necessary. You throw out your line and 
lar crackling if compressed ; twelve hours later bait, or you may fix as many lines to your boat as 
the shell is sufficiently stiffened to require some you please, and in a short time you see, by the 
slight force to bend in, and the crab is said to be straightening of the line, tha: the bait has been 
in buckram, as in the first stage it was in paper. | seized by a crab, who is trying to make off with 
It is still helpless, and offers no resistance ; but lit. You then place you net where it can be con 
at the end of thirty six hours,it shows that its nat- | veniently picked up, and commence st adily but 
ural instincts are in action, and by the time forty | gently to draw in your line,until you have brought 
eight hours have elapsed, the crab is restored to | the crab suftici: ntly near the surface to disting- 
the exercise of all his functions. I have stated the | yish him ; if you draw him nearer,he will see you 
above as the periods in which the stages of the and immediately let go, otherwise his greediness 
moult are accomplished, but I have often observ- and voracity will make him cling to his prey to 
ed that the rapidity of this process is very much | the last. Holding the line in the left hand, you 
dependent on the temperature, and especially up- | now dip your edge formest into the water at some 
on sunshine. A cold, cloudy, raw, and disagree- | distance from the line, « arry it down perpendic 
able spell happening at this period, though by no ularly until it is five or six inches lower than the 
means common, will retard the operation consid- | crab, and then with a sudden turn out bring it di 
erably, protracting the period of helplessness. | rectly before him, and lift up at the same ume. 
This is the harvest season of the white fisherman Your prize is generally secured,if your vet be at all 
and of the poor slaves. ‘The laziest of the form- ' properly placed ; for as soon as he is alarmed,he 
er are now in full activity wading along the shore | pushes directly downwards, and is received in 
from morning till bight, dragizg a small bout af-\the bag of the net. It is better to have a little 
ter them, and holding in the other hand a fork- | waver in the bottom of the boat to throw them 
ed stick with which they raise the crabs from the | into, as they are easier emptied outof the net,al 
sand. The period during which the crabs remain | ways letting zo when held over the water.—This 
in the paper stated is so short, that great activity a good crabber never forgets, and should he un- 
is required to gather a sufficient number to take | luckily be seized by a large crab, be holds him 
to market, but the price at which they are sold over the water, and is freed at once, though Le 
is sufficient to awaken all the cupidity of the cral- | loses his gaine. When not held over the water, 
bers. Two dollars a dozen isby no means an un- | they bite sometimes with dreadful obstinacy,and 
common price for them,when the season first come |] have seen it necessary to crush the ‘forceps or 
on; they subsequently come down to a dollar,and | claws before one could be induced to let go the 
even to fifty cents, at any of which rates the trou- | fingers ofa boy. A poor black fellow also plac 
ble of collecting them is well paid. The slaves \ed himself in an awkward situation; the crab 
search for them at night, and then are obliged to seized him by a finger of his right hand, but be 
kindle a fire of pine-knots on the bow of the boat was unwilling to lose his captive by holding him 
which strongly illuminates the surrounding wa-| over the water, instead of which he attempred to 
ter, and enables therm to discover the crabs. Soft | secure the other claw with his left band, while 
crabs are, with great propriety, regerded as an | he tried to crush the biting claw between his teeth. 
exquisite treat by those who are fond of such eat- ‘In doing this, he somehow relaxed his left band 





ing ; and though many persons are unable to use | and with the other claw,the crab seized poor Jem 
crabs or in any form, there are few who'by his under lip, which was by no means a thin 
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one, and forced him to roar with pain. With 
some difficulty he was freed from bis tormentor 
but it was several days before he ceased to excite 
laughter, as the severe bite was followed by a 
swelling of the lip, which imparted a most ludi- 
crous expression to a naturally comical counte- 
hance, 
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Supsecr For MepiTaTion. Maineis a state 
calculated to be made an immense agricultural 


community. Natare has so constituted her 


soil and so situated her that she may raise all) 


the necessaries of life to an unbounded extent, 
and send them to the four quarters of the globe. 
Now what is the fact? She does not raise 
bread enough for her children to eat. She 
does not raise Pork enough for her children to 
eat. She does not make cheese enough for her 
childreu to eat. She does not xri1 beef enough 
for her children to eat. And she does not 
manufacture cloth enough for her children to 
wear. 

What does she do? Borrows from Posterity. 
She lives upon her forests. Lumber is her 
meat, drink and clething. It keeps‘us alive for 
the present; but those who come after us will 
have to raise their own, in addition to their 
bread, or go without, 


BEES. 

There is no production, considering its val- 
ve, obtained with so little care and manual la- 
bor of the farmer, as Honey; and yet not one 
farmer in tea keeps bees, The man who first 
discovered the plan of makingthe Bee work 
for him, and converted its labors into a source 
of proftable income, is worthy the highest hon- 
ours. The method of keeping bees in rooms 
or garrets prepared on purpose for them, is a 
These rooms should be 
so tight that rats, mice and other vermin can- 
not get to them; and they should be dark, for 
if there is a window the bees fly to that, instead 
of going to the apertures made for them to pass 
ia and out. Bees managed in this manner 
never swarm, and you may take from them 
such quantities of honey as you Like. Our cli- 
mate is peculiarly well suited to bees, and there 
is one great advantage which we at present 
possess over farmers in Massachusetts & those 
further South. We have not yet been troubled 
with the Beemoth or miller, which is an insect 
that creeps into hives, and lays its eggs there 
in the night. These eggs produce a worm 
which destroys the bees and honey. This in- 
sect Is a severe scourge wherever it appears 
among the hives, and we should watch careful- 
ly and not permit him to become a settler a- 


great improvement. 


a few years, if no accident befalls them. 
us go into a little calculation on the subject. 


PROFITS OF BEES. 





each swarm ought to be worth $5, which would 
amount to $320. Now supposing you had 
your hives constructed on Mrs. Griffith’s plan 
_with atop to take off, and each hive yielded 
,25 lbs. of Honey worth ninepence per pound, 
then the Ist year from 2 hives, counting the Ist 


/swarm you would have 50lbs. worth $3 6,25 





2 year from 4 hives, 100,, —,, 12,50 
3 ” ” 8 ” 200 ” ” 25,00 
b.gse wiB.., WMews 50,00 
Bao! WE: ee | ee oe 100,00 
6 »” » G4 ” 1600 ” ” 200,00 

393,75 

value of hives 320,00 

713,75 

If you begin with four hives with like suc- 
cess - - - $23855,00 
cost of four hives 20,00 


six years interest 7,20 





Income 2827,80 

Much care would be necessary to protect 

them during the winter from the cold, and the 

mice, and also to cultivate plenty of Buck- 
wheat, mignionette, &c. &c. for their food. 


Native Piants. Who knows the proper- 
ties aod the full value of our native plants ?— 
There are many Botanists among us who can 
tell their proper names and technical and sci- 
entific terms at first sight, and explain the af- 
finities and their synonyms or other names ve- 


The women and goodly wives of the Back- 
woods, have learned from necessity, more of 
them than any class we have met with in our 
rambles. We donot hesitate to say that we 


of sufficient medicinal properties to combat any 
disease as readily and as effectually, as those 
of any other clime. We have those among us 


climes. We have those among us, to our cer- 
tain knowledge, growing wild about the borders 
of fields and waste lands, that will yield as 
strong and as durable fibres as flax or hemp, 
and as valuable for clothing or cordage. And 
yet they are called weeds and passed hy. We 


> ing his ideas as it regards harvesting. 


ry fluently. But who knows their properties ?| 


— ess 


—<—<— 





Bees when kept in common hives may be into the qualities of the plants around his own 
made more profitable in one point of view than door, and upon his own farm? We should be 
when kept in rooms. The sale of hives will happy to hear from any of them up 
amount to a considerable sum in the course of | ject. 

Let 


on the sub- 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Mr. Hotmes :—The 30th number of your 
useful paper, contains a well written article on 


One hive of bees allowing them to swarm ‘¢ culture, and mode of harvesting and secy;- 
once per season, and each swarm to swarm , 
once per season, beginning when it is a year | 
old, will produce in six years sixty-four swarms; ting to its culture. 


ing spring wheat. 

The observations of the writer, in general 
am well satisfied with, especially those rela_ 
Among other things [ am 
much pleased to see the roller named, as I be- 
lieve its use is very beneficial; but [ must 
hasten on, as what I have to say will be touch. 
As he 
wishes that ‘others may communicate their 9- 
pinions and modes,” he will not take it amiss 
‘iff comply with his request, even though I 
/may, in some points, differ from him. Ditfer- 
ence of opinion is quite often attended with 
beneficial results. As to what N. R. says a- 
bout harvesting, he first observes that “no far- 
mer who raises wheat ought to be without a 
cradle.” I am fully aware that he is support- 
‘ed in his views as to the use of the grain cra- 


5 dle, by the farmers generally ; and that wher- 


ever I differ from him, I do from the majority: 
however, that makes but little difference : there 
are many things and modés once thought to 
|be best, that are now laid aside as useless.— 
For my part, | must say I want no cradle on 
my farm, for I think it the dearest instrament 
|used in cutting grain. Why ? I have had sev- 
eral men work for me, who thought they were 
| skilled in using the cradle, and [ have no doubt 
|they did as well as they could, and certainly, 
on account of the waste, I would scarcely have 
| my grain, especially wheat, yggause of its val- 
‘ue above most other grain, ed at any rate. 
| I am brought to this conclusion wholly by ex- 
perience, After taking it up and binding it as 
| carefully as possible, there is so much left, that 
I should rather pay for cutting, than have it 
_thus cut for nothing. So much'for the cradle ; & 
‘thus my experience makes me differ from N. 
R. Now as there are but two ways more to 
cut it, viz: mowing and reaping, the point is, 
to know which is best every’ thing considered. 
As to which method is cleanest (that is, the least 
waste) I shall consider them alike, though if 
there is any preference, I think it is by mow- 
ing. In reaping, there are many heads cut off 
/So short that they are never bound ; and there 
‘is some waste in binding. Where I have mow- 





have those vegetables springing up among us,|ed it one way and raked the other, there Is 
|hardly a straw to be seen. 


Then as I consid- 
er the two methods alike as to which way it can 


| be got the cleanest, there must be some other 
view taken of the subject, or nothing is attain- 
as valuable for dye stuffs ae those of other ‘ed. In the next place, let us calculate a little 


as to time, which is money, at this season most 
surely. One good mower in one day, can cut 
and rake as much as four can reap and bind 
up ; I think I am safe in saying this ‘rom ac- 
tual experrence. Consequently I save three- 
fourths of the time. Is there not advanjage in 
this, at this busy season? So much for time, 
as it respects cutting. In the next place, let 





lose much by not knowing what we have.— 





mong us. 


Would it not be well for every farmer to study 


us take into view the greater quantity of straw 
we get by mowing—whether for fodder or ma- 
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nure or both ; the difference in length of straw 
ig about eight inches. Is not here another ad- 
vantage ? In the next place, we ought not to 
fyrget how much better cattle eat the straw 
when mowed, than when reaped. Is this of no 
consequence ? When I have fodder for cattle, 
whether straw or hay, or any thing else, the bet- 
ter they eat it the more pleased Lam. And 
why is this ? Because 1 am so selfish. 

i think there is another advantage we have 
by mowing, of which we are deprived when we 
reap ; it is this: we have not such a mess of 
stubble before our scythe, taking off its edge 
(which we are very much vexed if we lose any 
other way) when we come to mow the grass 
the next year : and out of the way of the rake, 
and of course, it is not in the hay. As anoth- 
er item in my estimate, I shall not forget to 
mention (as I am extremely fond of working 
easy) with how much more ease and comfort I 
can mow, than reap. How often do we hear 
reapers complain and say, Oh! how my back 
and head ache! So much for this side of the 
question. Your correspondent by this time, 
will begin to think about thrashing ; so do I, 
and I think I know something about it too.— 
As we have now got the grain nicely into the 
barn, and in getting it there have seen several 
advantages by using the scythe instead of the 
sickle, and have now only to thrash it, the turn- 
ing point is here ; What is the odds in labour 
in doing this ? There is such a connexion be- 
tween harvesting and thrashing, that we can- 
not take leave of the former until we have ac- 
complished the latter. I know full well that I 
cannot thrash as much grain when mowed, as 
when reaped ; but as I said before, what is the 
difference ? This is the question. As near as 
[ can judge from what experience I have had, 
it is about on rter; i. e. To thrash the mow- 
ed grain cou qearter more labor. Now let 
us strike the balance, in order to find how the 
account stands. By mowing, according to my 
estimate, we save three-fourths of our time; 
by thrashing we lose one-fourth of it. But 
still we have 1-2 left, i. e. 2daysin 4. Is this 
any consequence at this busy season ? Now, 
how does the account stand ?—here it is in 
debt and credit. 

As our cattle demand so much of our time 
at the barn in the winter, what can we do bet- 
ter, while we are thus enjoying the pleasure of 
feeding and seeing them eat, than to be get- 
ting out our grain, and having the straw ready 
for its various uses: furthermore, what is a 
day’s work at that time in the year compared 
with one in grain harvest. In making thece 
observations it is expected I shall be under- 
stood to have a suitable bottom to mow; and 
grain that is extremely stout, so as to lodge, 
may be expected. The difference of the value 
of labor between the two seasons (grain har- 
vest and winter) alone, is almost a turning key 
to the question. I can procure three days 
work easier at the last mentioned season than 
one at the first. In giving these views to the 
public, I am conscious that I shall find very lit- 
tle support, and perhaps be contradicted : if I 
should be, I shall not be wounded in my feel- 
ings, but hope to learn something that shall be 
of use to me in husbandry hereafter. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Mr. Hoimes,—In your last (No. 31) you 
have a piece asserting that if we unite several 
swarnis of bees in the fall into one hive that they 
thus united, will destroy no more honey during 
the winter than a single swarm would. What 
I wish to know is, how you can take them from 
one hive to another so as to double them, that 
I may test your writer’s view. 
I once knew a man who weighed a hive with 
the usual quantity of honey and bees in it in the 
fall, or at the setting in of cold weather ; and he 
weighed it again in the Spring, and it lost only 
nine pound in weight; this shows that they do 
not so often starve in winter, as is imagined. 
But when they die in winter may it not be by 
suffering with cold ; if so, may it net be best to 
put them in some proper place in the cellar. 
I beg information on this subject from you, 
or some of your experienced correspondents. 
A LOVER OF HONEY. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hormes: Is it an established fact that 
deep ploughing is best under all circumstan- 
ces ? Is it not a common thing for farmers to 
out do their means by ploughing more land, or 
acres of land than they can tultivate or manure 
to advantage ? And can nota farmer commit 
the same error in ploughing too deep, or is a 
deep weak soil preferable to a shoal rich one ? 
All that L.profess to know relating to these 
questions is, that I have long been in the habit 
of shoal ploughing, and I think my crops have 
not been inferior to my neighbor’s crops who 
plough deep—not only in my bread crops, but 
in the succeeding crops of hay, and I believe 
my neighbors will correspond with me in this 
conclusion, But one man’s having a good 
crop from deep ploughing, or another's having 
a good crop from shallow ploughing, does not 
bring the question to atest. If some one, 
while ploughing in the usual way, would take 
off his drag or wheel, add to his team, and force 
his plough down from 4 or 5 to 8 or 10 inches 
and treat each in every way the same for years, 
I should say this would bring the thing to a 
test, and a few years would be likely to decide 
the question. 

But does this question apply to every farmer 
alike ? If below our usual ploughing we find 
a stiff clay, or hard pan, or a loose gravel or 
sand, is it best to raise 3 or 4 inches of it at a 
considerable expense ? Does the writers in 
favor of deep ploughing recommend it where 
the same occurs and but a moderate quaptity 
of manure is to be used, or is it presumed that 
every farmer may have a sufficiency of manure 
to go to any depth or extent ? This may be 
the case in a limited sense with some, but not 
with all. The farmer who has a source of 
muck with which he can supply his hogs and 
barn yard, or if his land is of such a kind, that 
he can skim the sides of the roads he can do 
much ; or he who is fortunate enough to have 
a few acres of salt marsh or fresh meadow, has 
what we may call a supply of manure, 

But how is the Farmer to add materially to 
his manure who has no bog or swamp, and 
whose land is so stoney as to forbid his turfing 


Is it not best for him not to let his plovgh run 
too deep, or over too much ground? The col- 

lection of weeds Kc. is strongly recommended 

by many ; this may do for some farmers, but 
where is the good farmer to be found who has 
not long since declared a war of extermination 
with them. 

Under this view of the subject, I have the 
strongest doubts whether there is not sucha 
thing as ploughing too deep, as well as too 
shallow. 

And now let us reason together ; and in so 
doing let us endeavor to geta peep into mother 
Nature’s great book. Do we find the plants 
on the deepest natural soil proportionally large, 
or do we find difference enough to justify the 
attempt to make so deep a soil ? Do we find 
the trees and grasses on an intervale for in- 
stance, to be in any proportion to its depth of 
soil? 1 think we do not. Do we not frequent- 
ly find the heaviest trees standing on a shal- 
low soil, sending their roots in all directions 
to a great extent, in search after nutriment ; 
and is it not common to find the heaviest bur- 
then of grass on a very shoal soil bottomed 
on a very stubborn clay ; and would it facilitate 
the growth of such grasses to place a number 
of inches of stiff clay on the top of the soil, or 
even to unite them together ? do we find the 
roots of trees in general to keep close to the 
bottom of the soil they possess ? No, they ap- 
pear to be more fond of enjoying the warmth 
of the sun’s rays, than searching after hidden 
treasures in the bowels of the earth. 

I have ploughed up a pine root 60 feet from 
the trunk of the tree to which it belonged, and 
that was not the whole extent. | have known 
an elm tree standing in the bottom of a guller, 
to send her roots up above the banks of the 
gulley so as to interfere with shoal ploughing 

It is true we find forest trees that send their 
roots downward, where the ground is of a warm 
nature ; but most of their roots bear no propor- 
tion to those of the same species of trees, of 
equal weight, that stand in the open fields, nor 
is their growth so rapid. 


Oxzservo T. C. X 


Aces or Trees. According to the last Jour 
nal of Health, there are some very aged trees 
in the world. De Candolle, a writer on the sub 
ject, thinks he has proved in some way which sat 
isfies him, that there are trees in the world of the 
ages annexed to their names below. 


An Elm 335 years. 
Cypress about 350 
lvy 450 
Larch 576 
Orange 630 
Olive 700 
Oriental plane more than 720 
Cedar of Lebanon about 800 


Oaks 810. 1080, 1500 
Lime 1076, 1148 
Yew 1214, 1458, 2588, 2880 
Taxodium 4000 to 6000 
Baobob 5150 


Baobob is a tree of Africa, which has a trunk 
sometimes 60 to 80 feet in circumference,althoug |: 
it is scarcely a dozen feet high. fJuv. Rambler 





Corn Ovsters.—Take six ears corn, scrape 
the corn from the cob ; add one spoonfu!! bur- 
ter kneeded stiff with flour, two eggs and a Jit- 











Respectfully yours, A younc Farmer. 
Wayne, August 18, 1833. 


or skimming the highway, and whose location 
is such as to forbid his purchasing manure 1— 


tle milk. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
SWINE.—NO. 1. 

Mr. Houmes: A writer in the 18th number 

of your paper has given us some very good i- 

deas on the raising and fattening of swine, in 

answer to the inquiries of a correspondent, 

who in the 17th No. signs himself “ In Debt.” 


[ have long been impressed with the belief 


that this subject has not received that atten- 
tion which its importance demands. | must con- 
fess | know of no reason why such immense 
quantities of pork should be brought into this 
State from Vermont and Boston, when we have 
so many facilities for raising it ourselves. Why 
says one, it is uaprofitable—so it may be, as 
the profit or loss of any business is generally 
dependant upon the manner in which it tg car- 
ried on,.—What advantage do the farmers of 
Vermont possess over us, that enables them to 
raise vast quantities of Pork and transport it 
from one to two hundred miles over the White 
mountains to Portland market, and yet make it 
a profitable business ? And if it is not profita- 
ble, why do they pursue it with such avidity 
and constancy ? There is a profitable way to 
raise swine, and an unprofitable one, and per- 
haps in a future number, | may endeavor to 
point out the difference. 

Let us now suppose acase. A owns a small 
farm, which produces, say, from 1 
bushels of Corn annually, 3 to 400 bushels po- 
tatoes, 40 or fifty bushels of Oats, and Barley, 
Peas, Pumkins &e. in proportion, and keeps 4 
or 5 good cows—on the first of March, he buys 
two yoke of oxen, for which he gives his note 
of S100, on interest, payable the first day of 
January following—on the first of March also, 
he borrows $20 ofa friend, payable in like man- 
ner as the preceeding. 

These $120 and interest, at the time of pay- 
ment will amount to $124,80 cents, to meet 
which, he is dependant on the product of his 
tarm. With the borrowed money he purchases 


five shoats, weighing from eighty to one hun-| 


dred pounds each, ‘These are kept but ordi- 
narily through the spring and summer,—about 
the 20th of Sept’s, they are put to fattening,— 
the last of December he kills & markets them; 
thelr average weight is 400 Ibs. each, 5 times 
100 is 2000 Ibs., for which he receives 6 & 1-4 
cents, this multiplied by 2000, is $125, a sum 
more than sufficient for the payment of the two 
notes given in the Spring, and the interest,— 
The manure made from these five hogs most 
amply rewards him for his labor in keeping 
them, As this will not be considered an ex- 
travagant supposition, it must appear evident, 
even to an inexperienced mind, that there is 
no way in which a farmer can realize so much 
clear profit in the same term of time, 

But as the practicability of raising swine is 
placed on a frmer basis, and by no means de- 
pendant on the correctness of the foregoing 
supposition, I shall not attempt further to es- 
tablish it, from hypothetical reasoning, but pro- 
ceed, ia my next, to show some of the advan- 
tages We possess in raising all the necessar 
articles ofconsumption which enter, most prof. 


itably, into food for swine. Cano.us. 


We are happy to welcome Carolus on a 
subject so interesting to farmers.—Epb, 
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From the New England Farmer. | been for several days. The use of it was o. 
CHLORIDE OF LIME AND PULMONARY | tinued, and the sick man’s health snpeaned 1, 
COMPLAINTS. the astonishment of all who saw hina. The t 
The following communication and certificate bove, together with the certificate, are the facts 
annexed, afford a fair promise of a specific a-/as they took place ; and the young man’s 
gainst one of the most formidable and obsti- | health bas improved so much in the short space 
nate of all the diseases to which mankind are | of time that he is able to transact busine 


: $8, and 
liable. p 


|do some labor every day at the date of this 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer, ) communication, 

Sir, | hope you will not think me guilty of I hope that a further trial will be made by 
flattery when I speak of the value to myself & those afflicted with disordered lungs and the 
the public of your interesting journal. You result published, as the ingredient is so chean 
publish experiments upon the human system of and the application so simple and easy, aud it 
gentlemen of high respectability, as well as es- is obtainable by every persondn every situation 
}says, &c,on Agriculture. On reading the ex- of life. I hope that this case may be publish. 
periments so very interesting in pulmonary | ed in every journal, as there was no other medi- 
| complaints by Dr. Cotteren (N. E. Farmer,! cine used and the effect was so salutary. 

Vol. XI, No. 19, page 147,) io Paris, France, | Yours, respectfully, James Wacxenr. 
lon patients afflicted with consumption, I ven-| Fryeburg, Me., 4ug. 3, 1833. 

‘tured to try the experiment of inhaling the gas- 
/eous perfume of chloride of lime on a young | 
}man,a nephew to my wife, whose certificate | 





certTiricate oF Cares Warren, gr. 


I hereby certify that I was taken sick the 


/accomparies this communication, and which | 
took myself; after his health had so improved 
| as to visit me, (a ride of 5 miles.) He is about 


sixth day of April, 1833, with au inflammatory 
lever, as my physicians called it. My com- 
plaint was a pain in the left side, in the great- 


25 years of age, of steady habits, and industri-| est extreme, which caused an inflamation on 


ous. I visited him after he had been sick five 
or six weeks, and thought him not so sick as | 
expected to find him, although much reduced. 


‘better, but every day brought tidings of his 
growing worse. A second physician was cal- 
led, a gentleman of eminence in his profession : 
I saw him, whoinformed me he feared his case 
/was doubtful. Some of my family visited him, 
\the answer was he grew worse, was wasting 
| very fast, and according to human view was 
| rapidly adproaching the close of life, All this 
|time the article above alluded to never entered 
my mind, till the young man was in the last 
stages of a consumption. One Sabbath eve- 
‘ning, after retiring, not kaving much inclina- 
‘tion to sleep, I was thinking of this distressed 
family, Dr, Cotteren’s experiment darted into 
my mind. The next morning [ spoke of it in 
/my family—my oldest son (who had witnessed 
‘the suprising effect which chloride of lime had 
/upon the corpse of a young man who had been 
dead four days and brought almost sixty miles 
in a waggon Over a rough road in a new coun- 
try, one year ago in June last) was very urgent 
for the application to his cousin. It was pro- 
cured by sending four miles; my son went with 
it, and administered it watching through the 
night. Neither of us possessing any medical 
knowledge, I advised him to use it with cau- 
tion} and at first there was no apparatus used. 
Some was prepared by putting a quarter of a 
pound into a junk Bottle, filling the bottle with 


gill adding half as much vinegar, when it is 
then fit for use. The saucer was placed near 
the bed ; finding no uupleasant sensations it 
was put near to his mouth and nose, advising 
the sick man to shut his mouth and inhale the 
fumes through the proper orifice to the lungs. 
A free use was made of it all the night ; the li- 
quid in a vessel was rather inconvenient, a rag 
was wet, he said he received it stronger from 
the rag than any other way. My son left him 





in the morning more co le than he had 


my lungs, which of course ulcerated, attended 
| with a distressing cough, which brought up the 
/matter that bad suppurated upon my lungs in 


; } ye . *_* . 
00 to 150 I returned home in hopes I should hear he was) such quantities that I was almost strangled by 


the discharge. I was sick nearly three months: 
was so much reduced that I could not sit in a 
chair without being supported by one person, 
| while another made my bed. I called a second 
|physician, who met my former doctor: they 
|examined my case and considered it doubtful. 
| followed the direction of both the gentlemen, 
; but my lungs were so diseased that I grew 
) worse every day. My case was now consider- 
ed hopeless. My doctor told me he could do 
/no more for me. At this stag@ of my ‘disorder 
1 was advised by my uncle Walker to inhale 
the fume of chloride of lime, which I did, and 
received immediate relief. About the 25th of 
June, whea I was at the lowest, some days | 
brought up more than two quarts of matter 
from my lungs in the course of 24 hours ; but 
after inhaling the fume of the lime a_ short 
space my cough abated, and I ceased to bring 
up the matter from my lungs as I had done be- 
fore. I never brought up any but once after 
inhaling the lime; my health improved much 
faster than I could expect. In six days I could 
walk about the room; the ninth I walked out 
of doors ; the twelfth I rode a mile on horse- 
back, and new my health is fast improving. | 
made use of no other kind of medicine what- 
ever. Cates Warren, Jr. 
| Denmark, Me., July 13, 1833. 


soft water, shaking it a little, letting, it stand, 
ull settled, pouring it into a saucer, and to a) 


Peas anp Beans. Most people are fond of 
peas and beans during the summer months, but 
do not appear to be aware that they may be 
kept through the winter equally as palatable as 
when first picked from their stems. For this 
purpose let them be picked and shelled for pres- 
ent use and put intoa weak solution of sugar, 
and boiled for a short time ; then put them in- 
to an oven moderately warm, where they should 
‘remain until dry; let them be put into bott!ss 
and corked tight and kept for use in tlis man- 
ner, and with little trouble fine dishes may be 
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INSTINCT OF WILD DUCKS. 

Bene engaged in improving the grounds at 
Hedgerley Park, Buckinghamshire, during the 
iast winter, | was desirous that the laborers 
should be kept employed in frosty weather, and 
therefore tovk the opportunity of collecting a 
quantity of large roots and stumps of trees 
which had been grubbed up at various times) 
in the woods and hedgerows ; these were drag-| 
ved over the ice to an island 1 the centre of 
the lake, for the purpose of forming picturesque | 
owers and ruins. During this process | was 
much amused by the movements of a great | 
number of wild ducks on the opposite side of 
the lake; where about fifteen or twenty of 
these aquatic birds were constantly swimming, 
diving, and violently agitating the water, so as 
to prevent its becoming congealed by the frost : 
this they effectually prevented although the ice 
oa the other parts of the lake was sufficiently | 
strong to bear not only the weight of the large 
stumps of trees, but also that of ten or twelve 
men, whose labors were necessary to drag 
them to the island. When these ducks be- 
came weary and retired from the water, they | 
were regularly relieved by about the same num- | 
ber of others, which had been nestling amongst 
the rushes, on the bank ; and these again after 
acertain time, relinquished their labors to a- | 
nother party, so that the water was kept in a} 
constant state of agitation both night and day, 
until the frost was over. I observed, that 
whenever the fresh party of ducks entered the 
water, their first object was to swim close to the 
ice in a semicircular form, so as to entirely 
prevent it cougealing any where within their 
boundaries ; but what struck me as the most 
extraordinary circumstance was that when the 
well known whistle of the keeper proclaimed 
the feeding time, it had no effect on the ducks 
thea on duty, although the others flew as usual 
tothe spot with their accustomed clamor; a 
part, however, soon returned to the lake with 
a loud call for those then in the water to change 
situations, which was performed with an alac- 
rity and regularity, that would have been a les- 
son to well disciplined troops. The ducks ap- 
peared nearly regardless ef the laborers, al- 
thoagh at other times a single footstep would 
have alarmed the whole flock, and put them to 
flight.—[Mr. Henry Phillips in a Letter in the 
Hort. Reg. No. 16.] 





BEE HOUSE. 

We have seen a bee-house, the method of 
constructing which was introduced into our coun- 
ry by Me Eber Wilcox, of Solon, and which is 
said to be a very valuable improvement. Sever- 
al individuals have tried it with entire success. 
lt consists of a house of brick or wood, (if wood 
standing on stakes,) say of the size of a common 
smoke-house,with a door to admit of the entrance 
of a man. The inside is merely furnished with 
shelves like ordinary pantry. “The bees pass in 
and out through several apertures resembling 
Spouts, arranged in rows on each side. These 
Spouts project six inches, and the hole is perhaps 
‘wo or three inches wide, by trom one eighth to 
one half an inch in height. The benefits of this 
method are said to be these ; The bees never 
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swarm, but continve filling up the house; the} planted, nor subjected to any peculiar mode of 
honey may be easily taken out, when the bees re-| treatment,produced blossoms abundontly vigorous 
tire to the bottom of the combs in cold weather; in the spring of 831, and consequently are but 
and it is said to be an infallible preventive to the | three years from the date of the springing from 
worms, and the light fingers of the night geotry.|the ground. Mr Knight remarks:—‘I never 
{Cortland Advocate. previously saw, and Ido not think that any o- 

—_— ther person has seen, in this climate, fruit produ- 

Root Crops.—An acre of Indian corn which | ced by pear trees at so éarly an age. I had pre- 
yields sixty bushels will be ample for the support | viously made the same experiment with apple 
ofa horse through the year. Now itis for the | trees, with the same results’ Mr. Knight laid 
farmer to consider, whether it be better to main. | some branches of a plum tree, which had not at- 
tain his horse upon the produce of half an acre | tained the age of puberty, which (as he expected) 
of carrots, which can be cultivated at an expense | freely emitted roots; but be found, contrary to 
not greatly exceeding the expense of half an a- | his expectation,that the young shoofs which these 
cre of potatoes, or upon halfan acre of ruta baga | layers had produced afforded, in the following 
which can be raised as a second crop ata less| spring, much blossom. The variety of plum ex- 
expense than potatoes, or upon the grain prod. | perimented on, Mr Knight believes to be one ex- 
uce of an acre of Indian corn,of,on the other band | ceedingly productive of blossoms: * but,” he adds 
upon the produce of six acres in hay and grain; |‘ 1 doubt much if such blossoms would have ap- 
for six acres will hardly do more than yield near- | peared, if the variety had been a century old.’ 
ly six tous of hay and seventy eight bushels of | Thus, while Mr Kaight hence infers that grafts 
oats. The same economy might be as successful- | or seeds taken from the bearing branches of very 
ly introduced into the feeding of our neat cattle. | young seedling trees afford trees capable of bear - 
I have known a yoke of oxen; engaged in the or- | ing freely at a very early age, and, in consequence 








idinary labor ofa farm, to be kept three months | of their usefulness, likely to continue to grow with 


in winter in good working condition upon ene | health and vigour; yet he readily admits that this 
bushel of Indian Meal and about twenty five cents | information will not subserve the object of pro- 
worth of straw per week ; and my own team has | longing the duration of existing varieties of fruits 
never been in better condition both for appear- | if every part of seedling trees in the same degree 
ance and labor than when fed wholly upon a lib- | affected by age. This, however, Mr Knight states 
eral supply of ruta baga and the coarsest fodder. | is not the case ; for‘ the decay of the powers of 
But it has been ascertained by accurate measure. | life in the roots of seedling trees is exceedingly 
ment that an unworked ox, put upon good old hay | slow, comparatively with [the decay of the pow- 
consumed at the rate of thirty three pounds per | ers of life in)the bearing branches. Scions[shoots] 
day, or two hundred and thirty one pounds per | obtained from the roots of pear trees of two hun- 
week, which is upwards of six tons per year of | dred years affords grafts which grow with great 


two thousand vounds to the ton. There must 
then be a great saving between feeding in the way | 
referred to or upon English bay ; and English hay | 
alone in any quantity, without grain or vegetables | 


is not sufficient for any bard working animal. | 





__ HORTICULTURE, — 


On the Means of prolonging the Duration of 
valuable Varieties of Fruits; by Tuomas! 
A. Knienr, Esq. 


[FROM THE LONDON GARDENER’S MAGAZINE.] 


Mr. Knight believes that all the constitutional 
properties of every variety of fruit are contempo- 
raneously inberent in all the plants which can be 
made from the buds of that variety, if taken as 
they usually are from the branches, be the mode 
of multiplying the buds of these branches into 
plants what it may. No trees of any variety ‘ can 
be made to produce blossoms or fruit, till the o- 
riginal tree of that variety has attained ite age of 
puberty ; and under our ordinary modes of pro- 
pagation by grafts and buds, all [the individual 
plants of any given variety, as we understand it] 
becomes subject, within no very distant poriod, 
to the debilities and diseases of oldage. It is there- 
fore desirable that the planter should know atwhat 
periods of their existence varieties of fruits are 
most productive and eligible; & by what means 
(if any exist) the deterioration of valuable varie- 
ties may be prevented or retarded.’ Mr. Knight 
has been accustomed to consider ‘ that each vari- 
ety possessed its greatest value in its middle age,’ 
but now believes, ‘ that in vegetable as in animal 
life, the most prolific period is that which imme- 
diately succeeds the age of puberty.’ Out of a 
good many experiments which led Mr Knight to 
this conclusion were these :—From seedling pear 
trees twenty years of age,and which had borne 
their first fruit in the preceding autumn, he, in 
July, 1828, took from the extremity of their lead- 
ing branches buds, and inserted them into seed- 
ling pear stocks, then only four mouths old. Ma- 





vigour, and which, in many cases, are covered 
with thorns,like young seecling stock ; whilst o 
ther grafts, taken at the samme time from the ex 
tremities of the branches of such trees, present a 
totally different character, and a very slow and 
unhealthy growth. I do not, however, conceive 
that any scion [shoots] which thus springs from 
the root of an old tree possesses all the powers of 
a young seedling tree; but it certainly possesses 
no inconsiderable portion of such powers; and 
1 have proved such scions to be capable of afford- 
ing healthy trees of a considerable size. 

‘If grafts or buds were taken from such scions 
[shoots] on the, first emission, [from the roots, | 
much time would elapse before any blossom 
would be produced ; but, if buds were not taken 
from such scions [shoots] till the branches attain- 
ed the age of puberty, no loss of time whatever 
would subsequently occur. 

‘The branches of the plum tree, in the exper- 
iment above mentioned, emitted roots just at the 
period when they had attained the age of puber- 
ty; and I do not doubt but that scions (shoots) 
from the roots of these will spring from the soil, 
in full possession of all the powers attached to 
the branches from which they derived their exis- 
tence. My own experience lea‘ls me to think that 
trees of the pear, the apple, and the plum may be 
better raised by layers and cuttings of the roots, 
than by the methods usually practised, and at a 
less expense.’ 

Mr Knight remarks, in conclusion,that the per- 
manent preservation of valuable and new varie 
ties of fruits, of which the society’s gardew con- 
tains many, in their pristine and present state of 
heath and vigour,appears to be an object of great 
importance ; as does the retardation of the decay 
of many varieties, ‘ such as the Cornish gilliflow- 
er apple, which, in my estimation, is and always 
was without a rival in the climate of England.’ 

Corn Puppinc.—Scrape the corn from two 
dozen ears, add one cup of flour, three eggs, 
two spoonfulls sugar, a Jittle salt, two quarts 








ny of these budded plants, although not trans- 


milk, and bake it two hgurs or more. 
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SUMMARY. 





Tae Scurrosen Mungpver.—We are happy to 
learn that the story which we copied yesterday 
from a Belfast paper of the supposed murder of 
aman by the name of Hale, on board schr Olive 
Branch of Boston, is incorrect. The Revenue 
Cutter, which was sent in pursuit of the Olive 
Branch, returned yesierday, without being able 
to overtake her. The vessel has gone another 
coasting voyage, and Capt. Pierce and his crew 
are not aware of any suspicion entertained against 
them. 

We copy the following statement of the facts 
in the case from the Transcript,as they were com- 
nmiunieated to the Editor by Mr Charles Leaman 
of this city, who was on board the Olive Branch 
asa passenger, during the whole transaction. 

Whilst the vessel was lying in this harbor,Hale 
applied for employment, aud was engaged to help 
disearge her cargo. Whilst'so employed, he ex- 
pressed a wish to accompany Capt. Pierce on his 
next trip, and was shipped as one of the crew. 
The schr. sailed on Saturday the [3th July, for 
the eastern coast of Maine, in search of a cargo 
of paving stones. On Sunday(the next day)Hale 
exhibited symptoms of derangement,and on Mon- 
day had a violent fil, during which he fell back- 
wards from the quarter to the main deck, and 
bruised bis head very badly. On Tuesday he ap- 
peared better, and was taken on shore,in the hopes 
of diverting bis mind, to pick strawberries. On 
returning to the vessel he again became furious 





fancying that he saw his wife and child becken- 


ing and calling to him.— On Wednesday his mad- 
ness increased ; he was considered dangerous,and 
it was with much difficulty he was prevented from 
jumping overboard. Being disappointed in that 


attempt he threw himself down the main hatch 
way upon the stones and slates, and injured bim- 
self greatly before he could be secured. It was 
then thought best to confine him to his berth, 
which was done by nailing slats in front of it. On 
Friday he became more calm and was liberated, 
a watch being set over him. On Sunday the 2lst 
hedied. Application was made by Capt. Pierce 
to Mr Smith, the keeper of Swan’s Island, for 
permission to inter him there. Jt was granted 
and he was buried on the shore in the presence 
of Mr Smith & his family,the crey of that schoon- 
er and other persons, several females being pres- 
ent, with as much decency and regard for the 
feelings of humanity as circumstances would per- 
mit. Whilst he lived he had every attention paid 
‘to his comfort, that could be offered to one in his 
situation. Hale belonged to Boston, and we are 
informed was a very intemperate man. He took 
a jug of rum on board with him, and there is no 
doubt that its contents caused his insanity. The 
whole story of the murder is a sheer fabrication 
—got up by an unfeeling gossip, who was over 
anxious to be the first to relate something new, 
horrible and mysterious. 

The Sedgwick correspondent of the Belfast Ad- 
vocate will be called for, and it is expected he 
will be forth coming when demanded. The rep- 
utation of men like Capt. Pierce and his crew is 
not to be trifled with by “ inventors ef news.” 








“An Effectual cure for some Family Quarrels.— 
Mr.Rose the private Secretary to Louis XIV,was 
wealthy in the extreme. His daughter was mer- 
ried 1o a nobleman who expected to be enriched 
by the death of his father-in-law ; nevertheless 
he could not agree with his bride ; they had per- 
petual quarrels,and Mr Rose was fiequently teas- 
ed by the complaints his son-in-law brought to 
him of the untractable temper of his daughter. 
At last he “er provoked to say ‘I am sorry 
find your wile so troublesome, my friend, and I 
am deterinined, the next cause of complaint she 
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you | and dispensed with 








late Gov Lincoln, by Albion K Parris, Wm. King 
Daniel Cony, Ben}. Vaughen,Prentiss Mellen,John 
K. Sinith, with other citizens of Maine, their as- 
sociates, at their expense. A meeting was held 
at Augusta, last spring,under this resolve,at which 
it was voted, that all persons who shall subscribe 
and pay one dollar for the purposes of said re- 
solve, shall be considered associates, and that no 
person shall be permitted to contribute more than 
that sum in money. A conimittee was appoint- 
ed in each County to obtain subscriptions. 
Kennebunk Gaz. 








Fuppteomerer.-The Boston Mercantile Jour- 
nal contains some notice of a machine which 
has been invented to let tipplers know when they 
are getting too drunk to walk. {t gives a smart 
box on the ears when the bacchanal reaches a 
certain stage in his guzzling. 








4 Scrap for Debating Societies. At a debating 
club not far off,the question was discussed,wheth- 
er there is more happiness in the vossession or 
pursuit ofan object? and was decided no doubt 
in favor of the following :—' Mr President, said 
the orator, ‘’spose | was courtin’a gal, and she 
was to run away, and I was to run arter her, 
wouldn’t I be happier when I cotched her than 
when I was running arter her ?” 








Troy Coprer Mine. We were shown a few 





days since, a specimen of the oar from this new- 
ly discovered mine, in the town of Troy, about 
thirty miles from this place, and wear the great 
Kennebec road. The oar is imbeded in a ma- 
trix of primitive slate stone, and appears to con 
stitute about three fourths of the mass, and to 
posses the well defined properties of the common 
oxide of that metal. From the lustre of the epe- 
cimen shown us, we should think that the ore is 
alloyed with a large proportion of tin or antimo- 
py. Copper ore is seldom found free from these 
mixtures, as well as lead and the sulpburet of ir- 
on. Should the alloy prove to be tin it will enhance 
the value of the mine, as the tin of commerce is 
chiefly derived from the mines of Cornwall, Eng- 
land. A company has been organized, and we 
understand that mining operations have been 
commenced. 

The mineral wealth of our State is but begin- 
ning to be developed. A confidence is felt, that 
the recent explorations at Cape Elizabeth, also 
near the limestone quarries of Thomaston, will 
be rewarded by discoveries of anthracite or bitu- 
minous coal. Near the town of Blanchard, in 
the northeast part of Somerset county, quarries 
of the finest slate no have been Seporeat, 
suitable for covering buildings and other pur, 
es of that substance. [Bang. Repub. — 





Manvat Lazor Scnoors.—From notices in 
the papers, we should think that efforts to get up 
such scheols were becoming general. We hope 
that they will be completely successful. These 
schools have been much neglected for years.— 
This is a necessary consequence of the refeeament 
of the age. Previous to the Revolutionary war 
and for sometime afterwards, every worthy far- 
mer aad mechanic kept a Manual ‘Labor School. 
It was not only theory, but practice with them. 
Then the old and young men buttoned their waist- 
bands tight around them, just above the hip bone 
and safety chains 
—they worked hard--and when their pantaloons 





began to slip down,they knew it was time to brace 











Execution.--Mrs Frances Silvers was executed 
at Morganton, N.C. on the 12th ult. for the mur. 
dér of her husband. She made a confession of 
all the circumstances leading to the commission 
of the awful deed. She says he was loading his 
gun with the avowed purpose of shooting her, 


when she caught up the axe and gave him the 
tatal blow. 





A Yankee Girl!!! A correspondent of the Prov- 
idence Journal writes from Blackstone, August 
6th: * Miss Dina Colwell, wove last week in the 
Mill inthis village, 50 pieces of cotton cloth.each 
containing 28 yards, making in all 1400 yards; 
and at the price paid for weaving, her wages a- 
mounted to $9. 








Gomez, tue Mexican Rosper.—This fa- 
mous robber, with four hundred associates, in- 
habited the extensive forest of Pinal,in Mexico, 
and committed the most atrocious, & was even 
guilty of the most heartless and diabolical cru- 
elties. No traveller was safe, high or low, rich 
or poor, : and the name of Gomez spread ter- 
ror in every direction. His power was so great 
that government were intimidated, and was 
unable to rout him from his strong holds. 

The following is an instance of the refine- 
ment and cold blooded barbarity with which he 
inflicted death. A poor fellow traveller near 
St. Martins, overtook a man on the road and 
entered into conversation with him, in the 
course of which he observed that he hoped 
that he might never fall into the hands of Go- 
mez. ‘ Why not?” asked his companion.— 
“‘ Because”’ continued the traveller, “he is not 
only partial to robbing his victim, but he de- 
lights in the shedding of blood, and in the ex- 
ercise of cruelty.” 

** And who told you that ?” said his fellow 
pedestrian ; “common report,” said the travel- 
ler, ‘‘ and I know for certainty that he murders 
every man he captures, and washes his hands 
in the blood.” 

“ Indeed,” replied the other, ‘‘now you shal! 
be convinced, for here,’’ pointing to a path in 
the wood, ‘tis the way to the abode of Gomez, 
and I will take the liberty to introduce you to 
bim.” In vain the traveller expressed his de- 
testation of all new acquaintances, and urged 
the importance of his business ; he was forci- 
bly conducted to the ground, and then had the 
inexpressible horror of finding the robber to be 
his companion. 

“Here,” said Gomez to some of his gang, 
“bring that large chest here.” It was brought. 
“Now get in here,” he continued to the trem- 
bling traveller ; which being complied with, the 
lid was fastened down, when Gomez said to 
him, “Now Senor, shall know how false !s 
common report. You shall die, but your blood 
shall not be spilt, neither shall I gloat over 
thee, or wash my hands in the streams of life— 
now starve, suflocate and die.” 

The poor wretch in vain solicited mercy, & 
perished while the brutal murderers were laugh- 





ing at his woes, and ing on the chest ! 
ast Intell. 
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—a 
SUCCESS OF DON PEDRO. 
The packet ship Ontario, at New York,—brings London 

aapers to the eveniag of the 9th of July. 

‘4 Steamboat had arrived at Falmouth with news to the 

ih June from L Don Pedro’s army was carrying 

ull before it. Every where the people came forward and 
iled him with enthusiasm. Gitts of money, horses and 
rms were made, and numbers joined his army as volun- 


in Villa Real he found 30 pieces of cannon and 5000/, in 
he military chests, plenty of amunition, §c. There was 
no doubt that in less than a month the ff of Donna Maria 
would be floating over every town in the province of Al- 
othe Irish Reform Bill has passed the British Parliament 
274 to 15 


The West India Slavery Bill was postponed to the I5. 











From Tamprco. We have Tampico papers to July 10. 
The Gaceta of that date tock possession of the capi- 
ai of this State on the Sth inst. The government 
-oops and military first retired in good order.’ The insur- 
ent force was estimated not to exceed 300 or 400 men. 

“The town of Queretaro was occupied by a division of 

Government troops under General Mejia, on the 25th of 
ne. 

"There is but little doubt that the insurgents will be finally 

oat down, and the authority of Santa Anna restored through- 

oyt the Republic. 





MARRIAGES. 

In Hallowell, Mr. John Warren to Miss Mary Mellus. 

At New York, Mr. John Robertson, of Manchester, 
England, manufacturer, to Miss Rebecca MVilliams, of Bos- 
‘on, Mass. [The gentleman above named is the individual 
who advertised, under the assumed name of Ralph Ricard, 
o the columns of this paper, a week or two since, for a 
wife. A few applications came from questionable sources 
in this city, but as the advertiser regarded them as the pro- 
ductions of those Who were disposed to quiz him, he did not 
give to any of them his notice. The lady, whois now his 
wife, applied first by letter, and then personally, and after 
an acquaintance of a few days, the match was settled. We 
wish the happy pair all possible felic.ty, and cannot but pur- 
suade ourseives that they will be mutually blessed. 
Providence Cily Gazette. 


DEATHS. 

In Unity, Mr. Daniel Webster, formerly of Edgcomb, 
aged 86. 

“In Augusta, of Cholera Morbus, after an illness of 6 days, 
Mr. Leman Dunning, of New Haven, Conn. aged about 55. 

Drowned in the Kennebec river, supposed on Saturday 
night, Mr. Luther Ingraham, aged ahout 40. 

On board Schr. Fortune, of Castine, from Havana, Amos 
Seavy, of Sedgewick, aged 25, and Ira Webster of Penob- 
scot, aged 17. 

LS Bowdoiaham, Joseph Mustard, Esq. innholder, aged 














6 
In Farmington, Mrs. Sarah Flint, wife of Dr. T. Flint, 
aged 66. 


BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, August 12. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot.) 
At Market thisday 5648 Beef Cattle, 4170 Sheep, 18 

Cows and Calves, and 160 Swine. 
Prices. Beef Cattle.—We quote prime at $5 50 a 6; 
rood 475.0 5 60; thimat 3 75 a4 50. 
Cows and Calves—Sales were noticed at $18, 20, 24, 25, 


77, and 38. 

Sheep and Lambs .—Dull—Lots were taken at 1 33, 1 37, 
162,171, 1 75, 1 82, 2, 2 25, 2 29, 2 37 and 2 50. 
_ Swine.—No sales of lots ; retail price 5c. for Sows, and 
€ for Barrows. *~ 











THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY 
Will meet next Tuesday evening, at half past 7 o’clock, 





at the Masonic .—A general attendance is requested, as 
the Consti of the Society will be acted upos. 
Question peoueaet thee Lotteries to be 
by 
Per order, Wa. Nores, Sec’y. 





NOTICE. 

TRAYED from the pasture of Nathaniel Billin in 
S Wayne, on Saturday last, a large brown Mere, bone 
ot rng tone Senne and both fore feet ; has had her 
ears clipt, and.is of high carriage. Whoever has found said 
Mare, or w ites ahaaehe may be found, to 
¥F of Readfie!d, or STEPHEN 





AUSTION. 


SHERIFI’S SALE. 


TP .AKEN on sundry writs and will be sold at 
Public Auction, by consent of 
Henry W. Owen, in Wayne, on Wednesday, the 28th | 
day > ee inst.,a large assortment of GOODS, con- | 
sisting o 
E. § W.1. GOODS, GROCERIES, CROCK. | 
ERY & GLASS WARE, DOMES- 
TIC GOODS, &c. &c. 
The above Stock contains a large variety of seasonable 
Goods worthy the attention of purchasers. 
KS" Sale positive, and terms made known at the time & | 
place of sale. | 
G. W. STANLEY. Dep. Sh’f. | 
August 19th, 1833. 


KENNEBEC. ss.—At a Court of Probate held 
at Augusta, within and for the County of Kenne- 
bec, on the second Monduy of August, 4. D. 1833, | 


WILLIAM C. FULLER, Administrator of the Estate 
of DANIEL HUTCHINSON, late of Winthrop, in said 
county, deceased, will present his final account of adminis- 
tration of the Estate of said deceased for allowance : 
ORDERED, That the said Administrator give notice to | 
all persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be | 
published three weeks successively it the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Winthrop, that they may appear at a Probate 
Ccurt to be held at Augusta in said county, on the last Tues- 
day of September next, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, 
and shew cause, if any they have, 7 the same should not 
H. W. FU 





be allowed. TILLER, Judge. 
A true copy. 
Altest : E. T. Brivee, Register. 





CLOTHIERS’ SHEARS 


Grounp and warranted for the season by 


PLINY HARRIS. 
Winthrop, August 14th, 1833. 31—6w 


MONMOUTH ACADEMY. 


HE Fall Term of the Monmouth Acade- 
my will commence on Mon the ninth day of Sep- 
tember next, under the care of Mr. Wittiam V. Jordan. 
He is recommended as a scholar and instructer. 
ISAAC 8. SMALL, Sect’y. 
Monmouth, August 1, 1833. 29-6w 











Kennepec, ss.—At a court of Probate, held 
at ae within and for the County of Kennebec, on the 
second Monday of August, A. D. 1833, Cornelius B. Mor- 
ton, Administrator of the estate of Nathaniel Morton, late of 
Winthrop in said county, deceased, having presented his fi- 
nal account of administration of the Estate of said deceased 
for allowance : 

Ordered, That the sasd Administrator give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pub- 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, print- 
ed at Winthrop, that they may appear at a Probate Court 
to be held at Augusta in said counry, on the second Tuesday 
of September next at ten of the clock in the forenoon, aad 
shew cause, if any they have, why the same should not be 
allowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

A true copy. Attest. E.T. BRIDGE, Register. 


VALUABLE REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE. 


HE subscriber offers for sale the 
following REAL ESTATE, situated in 
Wayne Viilage, being the same formerly owned 
by Collins Lovejoy, consisting of nine acres of 
good LAND, upon which is a large two story House and a 
good Barn, nearly new. The Jfouse is in a pleasant airy 
situation, near the centre of business. There is a thrifiy 
young Orchard, comprising some of the best of fruit. Also 
a good Blacksmith’s Shop on the premises, well supplied 
with tools, which will be sold with the place. 
The whoie offers a very excellent stand for a man of busi- 
ness, and will be sold reasonable A credit will be given on 
satisfactory security. Enquire of the subscriber. 


gcc The subscriber also wishes to let his 
FARM on shares, wgether with the Stock now = it. 









The Farm is about a mile and a half from Wayne 
on the old County road from Wa te Winthrop, ocing 
the same on which he now lives, and be let for five years 


FRANCIS J, BOW . 





be handsomely rewarded. 
Sw 


o ‘2. 


O the Honorable H. W. Fuller, Judge of 
the Court of Probate within and for the County of 
Kennebec. 


The Petition and Represe ntation of SamuxL. Woop, Ad- 





ies, at the store of | ™inistrator of the Estate of Grongr SHAW, late of Mid- 


dieboro’, in the County of Plymouth, Mass. deceased, intes- 
tate, respectfully shews, that the personal Estate of said de- 
ceased, which has come into the hands aod possession of the 
said Administrator is pot sufficient to pay the just debts and 
demands against said estate by the sum o. Eight handred & fil- 
ty four dollars. That the the said administrator therecioe 
makes application to this Court, and prays your Honor that 
he may be authorized and empowered, agreeable to law, to 
sell and pass deeds to convey so much of the real estate of 
said deceased as will be necessary to satisfy the demands now 
against said estate, inc\uding the reversion of the widow's 
dower if necessary, with incidental charges. All which is 
respectfully submitted . Sam’l. Vs ood Administrator. 


County of Kennebec, ss.— 4t a Court of Probate, held in 
Augusta on the second Monday of August, 1833 

On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, That notice be given 
by publishing a copy of said petition, with this order thereon 
three weeks successively, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Winthrop, that all persons interested may ottend 
on the second Tuesday of September next, at the Court of 
Probate then to be holden in Augusia, and shew cause, if a- 
ny, why the prayer of said petition should not be granted. 
Such notice to be given before said Conrt. 

H. W. FULLER Judge. 

E. T. Bridge Reguster. 
A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest : ET. Bridge Register . 


Attest : 





DR. E. C. MILLIKEN 
RESPECTFULLY informs the citizens o- 


Winthrop and vicinity, that he has established him- 
self at Winthrop Village, and offers his services in the va 
rious branches of the Medical Profession to all who may 
patronize him. He has availed himself of the best advanta 
ges afforded in New England for acquiring a knowledge of 
the Profession. He has carefully studied and thoroughly 
investigated the human system by practical Anatomy. Je 
has received instruction from celebrated Physicians, viz. 
Warren and Jackson of Boston, Surgeons and Physicians 
to the Massachusetts General Hospital, where he has had 
an opportunity of seeing their practice both in Medicine and 
Surgery. Having had superior advantages he hopes to mer- 
it the confidence and patronage of a liberal community 

it"Dr. M. occupies a house in the Brick Block, North 
of Shaw’s Hotel. June 28 tf. 











WATERVILLE CARPET AND DA- 
MASK FACTORY. 


P. & M. GILROY, 


ENDER their thanks to their friends and 


the public for past favors, and would now beg leave to 


inform them that they have made an addition to their Estab 
lishment, and have put the latest fashions of French an 
English Figures on their Loome, both of CARPETING 
and DAMASK—such as Landscapes, Coats of Arme, 
Towers, Meeting Houses, Dwelling Houses, Ships, Siean 
boats, Pelicans, Penessbe, §c. and a great variety of other 
Figures too wumerous to mention in this advertisement 
All their Figures or Patterns will be as good as can be 


drawn in any part of Europe or America, and as to the 


cloth that will show best for itself. Suffice it to say that 
they can make any Figure that art or nature can devine 
They would assure their friends and the public that any 
work sent to them to be done shal! be executed in workmar 
like manner. They will attend to the weaving of the fol- 


owing articles : 

Flowered and Venitian Carpetings, Damask Tabie Cloths, 
coarse and fine, do Flowered Towels, Double aud Single 
Coverlets—also, Checkerboard Carpeting. Coloring Car 
pet Yarn as usual atthe Factory. Full Scarlet dyed for 
any person who may wish it and warranted fast color. They 
will furnish the best of Warp for Table Cloths to accommo- 
date any person who may have filling and wish to have the 
same wove in. Any person or persons who wish to have 
their names wove in on the end of the Table Cloths, can 
have it done if they please. 

All orders respecting Carpeting, Damask or Yarn, 
shall receive immediate attention. The least favor grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Waterville, May 27, 1838. 








"Wayne, duly 19, 1883. 


TOWN ORDERS, Highway Surveyor's 
BLANKS, for sale at this office. 
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MAINE FARMER 























For the Maine Farmer. 


The beauties of the Meon, seen through a cloudless sky ; 





jected—the corruption, and depra¥ity, into which | 
they were plunged, and that too, even under the 
influence of their Religion, which taught them 


The glories of the Sun, over our world so high ; |to violate all the rights of justice and equity, 
| 


The order of the stars, while moving in th'.r course, 
All reach the Poet’s mind and help to make his verse. 


But Sun, nor Moon, nor stars, nor all combined could send 
To man, when plac’d alone, a gift like Female friend - 

No being but a God, so rich a boon could give; 

No man of mind will long without this blessing live. 


W ithout this female friend, the Farmer would not thrive; 
No heart to hold the plough, no heart the team to drive; 
Aud when from daily toil he visits his fair dome, 

He meets no object dear, to welcome him at home. 


Those busy stirring men, Mechanicks too would fail ; 
No heart to shove the piane, or drive the peg or nail 5 
Without thie female fiend, they would to ruin go, 
So true it is, I think, no proof it needs to show. 


Those Merchants that do now around their counters hop, 
And smile to see the ladies come, would have to shut up shop; 
They could not get along, if these should stay away, 

For they do hold the purse, and make the better pay, 


Without this female friend, man would uncoyrieous grew ; 
Without their beauteous smiles, there is no joy below : 

They are the life of lite—eonfin’d to earthly scenes ; } 
And oft to future bliss, the instrumental means. 


I envy not the man, however rich in gold, 

Whose heart towards the fair, waintains an icy cold ; 
He lives and moves tis true—but happiness to him 

Is like a foggy morn, the light is always dim. 


Winthrop. AGAIN. 








MISCELLANY, 
ren the Ladies’ Mirrer. 


FEMALES. 


‘ Well ordered home man’s best delight to make, 
And by subtuissive wisdom, modest skill, 

With every gentle, care-eluding art 

l'o raise her virtues, animate the bliss, 

And sweeten all the toils of human life,— 

This be the female dignity and praise.” 

In all enlightened and civilized parts of the 
world, females have always been esteemed as the 
brightest ornaments, that sdorn a nation. They 
have always ber {as a pattern of am- 








and to believe that woman were created, merely 
to vend as common commodities are, for pecuni- | 
ary purposes. We need not revert to the Assy- | 
,rians, and many other vations, that have only left | 
|& name behind, like the monument of an illustri- | 
/ous personage, to remind us that once they were; | 
but cast a glance over many places on the eastern 
|continent, that are yet groping their way in hea- 
| thenish darkness, delusion, and madness,unlight- 
jened by the pure precept of the Gospel,and they 
| will present to you, instances of the slavish treat- 
ment of females, that will draw tears of compas- 
sion from eyes that never wept, and soften the 
hardest heart thatever man possessed. They will 
}exhibit scenes of anguish and despair ; the pain 
\of the famishing intant, the wild delirious throes 











—— eo —— 


Cleopatra. Many of the popular works, that dis. 
play asuperiortalent and genius, and that are ca!. 
culated to promote the diffusion of literature ,ani 
raise the standard toa bolder height, are from, 
the pen of females. A Hannah More still lives, 
the noblest specimen of mind, and the firmest 
supporter, of that religion, which is now the only 
comfort of her old age. Mrs, Hemans continues 
to frequent the bower of the muses--she has wove 
herself a never-dying wreath of fame--she stjj! 
favors an admiring world with her harnionious 
numbers. Truly, females are involved in great 
responsibility, and probably more than they are 
fully aware of. To them is committed the train- 
ing of the infant mind. To them is given the 
power of forming their characters, either for use- 
fulness, and for an bonor to their country,or for 
a disgrace te sbe community—a blot upon the fair 
page of morélity.-They can implant in their youth- 


ful hearts, the principles of virtue and integiity, 


of the mother, in the convulsive agonies of death | that will stand by them through their earthly ca- 


and without one friendly voice to comfort, and | reer. 


Before the years of maturity had arrived 


revive the drooping spirit—without one friend to | they can sow the seeds of goodness,that will take 
smoothe the dying pillow, and to extend the hand | root and spring up; from which incalculable hen- 
of charity and benevolence. Such was the state | efit can be derived,and which will in a great meas- 


of society in the dark ages and such is even now 

the state in many places, to a great extent. How | 
thankful ought we then to feel, that we are so) 
highly favored—that we, as it were, have been | 
exalted to the very heavens, and have chosen that | 
better path, which leads to happiness and pros- | 
perity. Instead of witnessing the funeral pile, 

where women sacrificed their lives upon the dead 

bodies of their husbands, and even applied with 
their own hands, the fatal torch that was to en- 
velope them in flames. Instead of seeing them 
crushed beneath the car of Juggernaut or expiring 
beneath the weight of their burdens, we behold 
them seated upon an eminence, commanding that 
respect and dignity which is their due :—we be- 
hold them di@using gladness through the social 
ciicle, spreading mirth and gaiety through the 
festive scene:—we behold them ministering to 
the aged and infirm, and hovering over the bed 
of the dying, like a guardian angel. Who that 
hath felt he gnawings of disease upon bis inmost 
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It is not with. of pleasure, that we look 
at the ages of unc, : , barbarity, and ecru 
elty, when the heart of man was blunted, and in- 
sensible to all the feelings of humanity—when fe- 
males were considered as inferior beings,and com- 
pelled to all the drudgery and servile employment 
that unfeeling men could devise; and thus made 
to drag out a miserable existence,fraught with in- 
conceivable wretchedness and pain ;—when men- 
ial services were heaped upon them without mer- 
cy, and even under the very lash of the chastiser 
until their afflictions became unsupportable.--But 
it is with emotions of deep regret, that we turn 
over the blood-stained pages of history, and view 
the deplorable condition to which they were sub- 


capable of |--to tea 


vitals © who that hath had his spirit recoil within 
| him at the approach of death,and felt that his ear- 
‘ov’s was nearly ended, ean but justly appre- 
‘man’s love—which forsaketh not in the 
viversity or prosperity? Her affections 
‘vulacen, misfortune and persecution,appears 
grow stronger, and shine with redoubled efful- 
gene » wold groweth brighter in the hand of 
the polishe e oth woman in afiliction. 
The influen » ch females exert, is truly as 
astonishing as : .s good, and as powerful as their 
_combined efforts «an make it although there are 
many, who degrads ! debase earth‘s fairest 
laughters.no¢ spreed a deadning influence around 
that is for more deleterious than the poisonous 
tree of Tave : who strive to enervate all their en- 
ses of wand -to peralize all the exertions that 
jare more o Lebel of the distention of literature 
(‘the very heart and cord of virtue 
and like « ceadly miidew, | ight and shrivel the 
blooming promise of the human spring.» With- 
pout any exaggeration it can be said that females 
rate the nation. Who is to coy, whether this coun- 
try she stond like the unshaken rock firm and 
immove > or be rent with factions and eivil’ 
fueds? Wh. is to say wheter Religion, virtue 
and morality, s.al! reign triumphant, or infideli- 
ty with ail iis cencomitant evils, shall diffuse its 
damnable presepts and like France deluge the 
land in blood@ In fine,who isto say wether this 
nation shall exist or not ?-~Woman. Under whom 
did England attain a high degree of splendour in 
mnilitary tactics; and to whom is she indebted for 
her extensive manufacturing establistiments >-- 
Elizabeth. Who occupied the throne of Scotland ? 


; 0 G 


ure influence their future course in life ; Go vis. 

it onr goals, our prisons, and our alins-houses,aud 

without speaking hyperbollically you ean say, 

these are the fruits of the negligence of mothers 

--these are living examples of the inattention of 
parents te the morals of their children & their in- 

dulgence to them in vicious practices. There are 

many a youth, who are now the inmater of liou- 

ses of correction; who are now writhing under 

the tormenting strings of an afflicting conscience; 
who are born the heirs of wealth, nobility, and 
possessed of a title, and superior rank, which 
would ensure the respect and good will of all. 
There is no koubt, many a young man of promis- 
ing talents, that gave sure indications of becoin- 
ing a distinguished, and eminent person in the 
world who is now the occupant of a dark and lon- 
some cell, the just retribution of his crime,merely 
for want of a mother’s salutary counsel,to restrain 
him in his onward career of sin. How important 
is it then,that they should be informed of this fact. 
A single tear, a gentle reproof may save many a 
pang, and your son from the gallows. A kind 
admonition, and an affectionate entreaty may sare 
him from filling a Drunkard’s Grave--Mothers.-- 
upon you depends the happiness of your family ; 
upon you depends the future welfare ef your chil- 
dren. You can see them the abject sons of pov- 
erty and shame, or springing up like a well wat- 
ered plant to crown your last days with Happi- 
ness and Peace, F. M. 


a a 
NOTICE TO SHINGLE WEAVERS. 


HE subscriber wishes to contract to have 
made a large quantity of shingles. Persons wishing 
for such employment are requested to call immediately on 


£. H. LOMBARD. 
Hallowell, Aug 5, 1838. 


TAKE NOTICE. 

Tur Semiannval Meetiag of the Kennenec County 
AGRICULTURAL Society will be held at Union Hall, is 
Winthrop, the last Wednesday in August next at ene of the 
clock P. M. 

Winthrep, July 80, 1883. S. BENJAMIN Rec. Src. 


THE MAINE FARMER 


IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
Trerms.—Price $2 per annum if paid in advance. $2,60 
if payment is delayed beyond the year. 
No subscriptions are received for a less term than one year. 
No paper will be discontinued at any time, without pay 
ment of all arrearages and for the volume which shal! 
then have been commenced, ualess atthe pleasure of the 
publishers. : 
Direction OF LETTERS. Ali communicationsfor publ- 
cation must be directed to the Editor. 














--Mary. Who swayed the sceptre over Egypt ? 





All money sent or letters on must be directed, pot! 
paid, to Wm. Nores & 








